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THE BRITISH ELECTION 

The general election in Great Britain on November 15, 
following the collapse and resignation of David Lloyd- 
George's Government, due to withdrawal of support by the 
Conservatives, and the erection of a Conservative stop-gap 
Cabinet headed by Andrew Bonar Law, was an affair of 
chills and fevers, so far as the politicians were concerned. 

The outcome of the election was a definite triumph for the 
Tories under Mr. Bonar Law's leadership. Returns indicate 
that they will have a clear majority over all three of the 
other main groups — with the Laborites running a poor sec- 
ond in the number of seats won, but a good second in rela- 
tion to their showing in the past, and in relation to the two 
wings of the Liberal party. The Georgian Liberals were 
third, and the Asquithian Liberals fourth, according to re- 
turns in hand at the time of going to press. 

Opinions of the political experts vary as to whether the 
election establishes a definite governmental alignment that 
will last for several years. In some quarters the belief is 
held that Mr. Bonar Law's victory had its origin in a state 
of mind in Great Britain similar to that which prevailed in 
the United States when Mr. Harding was elected, and that 
the inability of any government to do all that wearied and 
worn humanity asks will speedily bring such a flare-back as 
the Harding administration suffered in the recent election. 

In a word, there still is something of chills and fevers in 
the situation, as there was when the campaign opened in 
this wise: 

The Tories, having encompassed the defeat of the so-called 
"Welsh Wizard," started out with the breath of triumph in 
their nostrils, but walked cautiously toward the close of the 
canvass. Mr. Lloyd-George, backed by followers of the 
Liberal Party, augmented by several Conservatives who had 
served with him — notably Austen Chamberlain and Lord 
Birkenhead — announced in the beginning that his sword 
was in his hand ; but, like the Conservatives, he became less 
and less declamatory as the campaign wore on, and at the 
end was given to sage warnings. 

The Independent Liberals, under Herbert Asquith, were 
pushed into the background by the more vital Georgian 
following, and Mr. Asquith showed more force and heat in 
denying rumors that he and his supporters were dickering 
with Premier Bonar Law and the Tories than in anything 
else. And the Labor Party, worried by losses in local elec- 
tions in London and elsewhere, became solemnly argumen- 
tative and apparently rested largely upon its intellectuals 
to present its case, notably H. G. Wells and George Bernard 
Shaw. 

THE FINAL POSITIONS 

As the day of the election approached, it became clear 
that there were three positive factors in the fight— the 
Tories, the Georgians, and the Laborites. The Asquith 
liberals, while by no means deprived of the hope of making 
a respectable showing in the election, were essentially a 
negative force. They were in a position somewhat like 
that of the Republican Party in the United States after 
Colonel Roosevelt bolted in 1912. They were the historic 
party, but the colorful, magnetic, dominant leader of the 
party was somewhere else. 

The positions of the three positive parties were something 
like this: 

Tories, for tranquillity at home and less activity abroad — 
for "normalcy." 



Laborites, for advantages for the workers at home and 
heavier burdens for the rich, such as a capital levy to re- 
lieve the war debt, with ameliorative policies abroad, in- 
cluding gentler treatment of Germany, independence for 
Egypt, self-government for India, acceptance of the Irish 
treaty, and an all-inclusive League of Nations. 

Georgians, for a sort of catch-as-catch-can middle course 
between the Tories and the Laborites. 

Mr. Bonar Law, who had been called to the Premiership 
by the King, upon Mr. Lloyd-George's advice, in the course 
of the swift moving events that followed withdrawal of 
Conservative support from the Lloyd-George Government 
on Thursday, October 19, made a speech one week after that 
action of the Conservatives, in which he outlined the policy 
of the new government. He spoke as Prime Minister and 
leader of the Conservatives. As summarized in an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from London (the speech was deliv- 
ered before Mr. Bonar Law's constituents in Glasgow), the 
pronunciamento follows in part: 

BONAR LAW'S SPEECH 

Mr. Bonar Law plunged into a defense of the Conservative 
Party's withdrawal from the Lloyd-George Coalition Ministry 
at the outset of his address in Glasgow tonight. He denied 
that political intrigues had dictated that action, but asserted 
party leaders had responded to the insistent demand of the 
rank and file that they put an end to Coalition and stand in 
the coming elections as an independent party. 

He dwelt at great length on the foreign policy the Con- 
servatives will pursue if returned to power, because he said 
that the future welfare of the country depended largely upon 
the course its foreign relations would take. He said he 
favored fewer international conferences between prime 
ministers. He preferred that the conduct of foreign affairs 
rest with the Foreign Office. 

To those who may have looked for a pronouncement in 
favor of drastic reduction in the German indemnity bill, the 
new Prime Minister's speech must have come as a disap- 
pointment. He had never believed, he said, that Germany 
could pay the vast sum first demanded by the Allies, but he 
now felt that in England "the tendency is too much the 
other way." 

Everything that Germany can reasonably pay now, said 
Mr. Bonar Law, the Allies should force her to pay. And, as 
if to reassure French opinion, he recalled France's war 
sacrifices, her devastated areas and sufferings, and pledged 
Briton's support in reasonable demands. 

The Prime Minister joined with Mr. Lloyd-George in un- 
stinted approval of the League of Nations, and with Mr. 
Lloyd-George he expressed the hope that the United States 
would become a member. He paid tribute to the high ideals 
that dictated America's course in entering the World War 
and emphasied the need of close relations with the republic 
across the Atlantic. 

Replying to a criticism he said had been expressed in an 
Italian newspaper, he said the British Government had no 
intention of making a second Gibraltar out of Gallipoli, 
and it was his earnest hope that the coming Near East 
conference would enable Britain to withdraw her troops. 
His promise that the British negotiators would deal fairly 
with the Turks was met with cheers. 

Mr. Bonar Law renewed his pledge that the Conservatives, 
if in control of the new government, would fulfill the Anglo- 
Irish treaty, but he said he did not wish to minimize the 
difficulties in that connection. The government, he added, 
intends to respect all the rights guaranteed to the Ulster 
counties. 

Turning to domestic affairs, Mr. Bonar Law promised an 
effort to reduce the burdens of taxation, though he admitted 
the problem was a most difficult one. Some steps were 
being taken in that direction, he said, through reorganiza- 
tion of government departments, but the only real remedy 
was restoration of trade. 

He repeated the suggestion made in today's manifesto for 
summoning an imperial conference on economic questions, 
at which all the dominions would be represented. 
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THE LABOR MANIFESTO 

The Labor Party, which in a sense became the pace- 
maker in the election for both the Tories and the Georgians, 
issued what was, perhaps, the most definite statement of 
position before the British voters in the campaign. Their 
manifesto, singularly free from the usual flowing rhetoric, 
whatever the political and economic soundness of its pro- 
posals, follows : 

The Coalition has been destroyed and a Conservative 
Government has been formed to carry out a policy of naked 
reaction. Labor is appealing to the men and women of the 
country on a policy of international peace and national 
reconstruction. • 

Revision of the peace treaties, which have caused greater 
international wrongs than they removed, is the first step to 
peace. 

German reparations must be brought within Germany's 
capacity to pay. 

Turkey's relations with Europe and the freedom of the 
Straits can only be dealt with in an international conference 
attended by representatives of all countries concerned. 

Labor is working for an all-inclusive League of Nations, 
with power to deal with international disputes by methods 
of judicial arbitration and conciliation. Through the League 
of Nations an agreement can be reached for a limitation of 
armaments, with general disarmament as the goal. 

Labor advocates the recognition of the real independence 
of Egypt and self-government for India. 

Labor demands the prompt and cordial acceptance of the 
new Constitution of the Irish Free State, and supports every 
effort to make Ireland united, prosperous, and contented. 

Labor recognizes the urgent need of lifting from the trade 
and industry of the country the deadweight burden of the 
national debt. It therefore proposes the creation of a war 
debt redemption fund by a special graduated levy on fortunes 
exceeding £5,000. 

Labor will not penalize thrift, but will require some resti- 
tution from the profiteers out of the huge fortunes made in 
the war. 

To secure the necessary annual revenue, Labor advocates 
a system of taxation which will distribute the burden fairly, 
according to "ability to pay." 

It proposes an increase of the death duties on large es- 
tates and of the supertax on large incomes. Incomes be- 
low £250 a year would be exempt from taxation, and there 
would be a reduction in the tax on all incomes under £500 
a year, with a steeper graduation of the scale above that 
limit. 

Taxation of land values will secure to the community 
socially created wealth now diverted to private hands. 

Labor is in principle opposed to indirect taxation. It 
stands for an untaxed breakfast table and wishes to free 
trade and industry from all burdensome imposts, whether 
customs, excise, or stamp duties. 

Labor attaches the utmost importance to economy in the 
public administration. But we do not believe in starving 
the public services. Least of all do we countenance the 
notion of economies at the expense of the poor for the 
benefit of the rich. Reduced expenditure on the children's 
education and health, the safety of the workers, and the 
well-being of mothers and babies is the costliest kind of 
waste. 

By a revision of the national grants-in-aid to local au- 
thorities we believe an equitable reduction of rates in all 
the severely pressed districts can be secured: 

Unemployment and low wages, caused largely by the policy 
of the Liberal and Unionist Government, have brought dis- 
tress to the bulk of the working people. Labor's policy is to 
provide work or maintenance for the unemployed by re- 
opening trade with foreign countries, by the national or- 
ganization of production, and by a large program of neces- 
sary and useful public works. 

The plight of agriculture can only be dealt with by a bold 
policy of reorganization. Those who produce the nation's, 
food must not go hungry. Labor proposes to require the 
landlords to sacrifice rents rather than to ask the farm 
workers to accept starvation wages. We advocate the 



restoration of the Agricultural Wages Board to enforce an 
adequate national wage standard. We propose also the 
establishment of representative councils of agriculture to 
promote all-round improvement in the use of the land, the 
reduction of transport charges, the development of co- 
operative methods, and the fostering of rural industries. 

Revision of the game laws, improved school facilities, 
more and better cottages, increased hospital accommoda- 
tions, and fuller opportunities of recreation are included in 
Labor's rural policy. 

Labor is resolved to change as speedily as possible, by 
constructive measures, the social and economic system which 
confers unfair privileges on the few and undeserved hard- 
ships on the many. 

The working of this system has brought unemployment 
and reduced wages to the workers, suffering and starvation 
to their families, loss of opportunities for full mental and 
physical development to their children, anxiety and worry 
to the salaried and professional workers and small traders. 

Labor means to bring about a more equitable distribution 
of the wealth produced by the common effort of the workers 
by hand and brain. 

Our industrial policy involves the prompt nationalization 
of mines, as recommended by the Sankey Commission, and 
the nationalization of railways, with an increased share of 
control for the workers, an improved Workmen's Compen- 
sation act, and other measures for the protection of the 
workpeople. 

We oppose all attempts to interfere with the trade boards. 

Our social program includes a national scheme of housing 
which will end the scandal of a homeless population and 
replace the slums by decent homes. 

More generous provision for the old-age pensioners has 
been one of Labor's constant demands and is one we shall 
continue to press. We shall also urge the removal of the 
present unjust deductions from old-age " pensioners where 
friendly society or trade union benefits or small savings 
exist, whereby thrift is at present penalized. 

We stand for the complete supersession of the poor law 
and the institution of a system of pensions for widowed 
mothers. 

Labor will strive to stop the continual attempts now being 
made to cut off or cut down the ex-service men's pensions. 
It demands the conversion of conditional into permanent 
pensions, and it will resist all attempts to transfer the 
mentally or physically infirm to the poor law. In our view, 
the rule to be applied by the Pension Ministry throughout 
its administration should be "Pit for service, fit for pension." 

The Labor Party has always declared its opposition to 
measures which increase the power of the wealthier classes 
to frustrate the people's will. The Parliament act must 
stand, and there must be no restoration of the Lords' veto. 

Our policy is to remove all existing disabilities affecting 
women as citizens, voters, and workers. Adult suffrage, 
reform of parliamentary procedure, and control of ministers 
by the House of Commons are included in our program, to 
make the people's will effective by constitutional means. 

In accordance with these democratic principles, Labor 
must stand for the control of the liquor traffic according to 
the people's will. 

The task of government is to raise the standard of life 
and labor for those whose work of hand and brain increases 
the nation's wealth. Parliaments have in the past been too 
much concerned to protect the privileges and extend the 
power of the rich. Labor wants to increase the happiness 
and prosperity of the poor by better housing, better school- 
ing, better living, better health, more leisure, more freedom, 
more opportunities for enjoying the good things of life. 

We shall defend the school as we defend the home and 
we aim at providing the rising generation with full pro- 
tection from harmful and degrading moral and social con- 
ditions. 

Labor's program is the best bulwark against violent up- 
heaval and class wars. Democratic government can be 
made effective in this country without bloodshed or violence. 
Labor's policy is to bring about a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the nation's wealth by constitutional means. This 
is neither Bolshevism nor Communism, but common sense 
and justice. 

This is Labor's alternative to reaction and revolution. 
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LLOYD-GEORGE'S VIEWS 

Mr. Lloyd-George, who was virtually the whole of his 
party movement, as he had been virtually the whole of his 
government,, although his case was pleaded from time to 
time by Lord Birkenhead, Winston Churchill, and others of 
his lieutenants, made a speech in London on November 4 
which embodied the essentials of his arguments throughout 
the campaign. 

The account of the speech, cabled at length to the New 
York Times, tells of this reference to the Labor Party : 

"We are electing a Parliament for five decisive years amid 
much confusion and many cross-currents. I should like to 
make clear what I conceive under these very perplexing con- 
ditions is the duty of a patriotic citizen — I put it in one 
word — his duty is to steer between two extremes." 

Once more he had hushed his audience into tense silence. 
It kept absolutely quiet as he spoke of the first extreme, 
socialism, with its challenge to private enterprise and its 
attack upon capital.' There was never a time when Britain, 
he said, could less afford such assaults, but he expressed the 
view that the local elections had demonstrated "that danger 
from that quarter is not as great, is not as imminent, as we 
had apprehended." 

"That is my opinion," he said. "I do not believe that the 
Socialists will win sufficient support in this country at the 
coming election to carry out their semi-revolutionary pro- 
gram." 

Of his reference to the Tories, the account in the Times 
said: 

"I frankly am frightened of all this talk of sitting still, 
of doing nothing and adopting a quiescent, negative attitude. 
You cannot do it without imperiling the whole fabric of 
society. Supposing during the last few years, when we had 
labor unrest, when we had unemployment, when we had great 
movements surging underneath, supposing we had done that. 
You never quite know what is going on down below until it 
appears on the surface, and it might be too late then. Sup- 
posing we had done nothing. I cannot tell you what might 
have happened. But of this I am certain — you would not 
have had the tranquillity (laughter) which we are enjoying 
at the present moment (renewed laughter) and of which we 
are going to get another brand within the next five years. 

"This policy will be fatal. You must consider conditions, 
you must adapt yourself to them, As a very shrewd man 
said to me : 'When you are out on a voyage tranquillity does 
not depend upon the ship, but upon the sea. (Loud cheers 
and laughter.) And if it happens to be rough you have got 
to bustle about — you cannot lie down on the bridge or in 
your cabin.' " 

And, finally, of Mr. Lloyd-George's reference to the policy 
to be pursued by himself and his followers, the Times ac- 
count gave this : 

"What, therefore, do you mean, above all," he asked, "by 
a policy? You want a strong group of independent men 
freed from party tie and strong enough to insist on a steady 
middle course — free from all extremes (cheers) — to prevent 
subversion and to resist a reaction. Why do I say freed 
from party ties? Because one's party considerations become 
paramount. The interests of the nation are too often sub- 
ordinated to the Interests of one party and another spirit. 
I have seen the partisan spirit working not merely in one 
party." 

Mr. Lloyd-George paid tribute to his own old colleagues, 
who in one of the most honorable letters of British political 
history, he said, had stepped down from high office and faced 
ostracism rather than place the party before the country. 

"I tell you," he continued, "the more of this kind who are 
elected to this Parliament, the more of this kind you have 
sitting In the House of Commons, the more will ypu find that 
the government during the next five years will be likely to 
pursue a safe course, and Parliament will be rescued from 



the reckless and pernicious hands of extremists on both 
sides. 

"That is the only thing that will guarantee trade, that will 
guarantee prosperity and make the nation go steady, free 
from the lagging of extremists on one side or another. 

"You don't want the machine to be lurching from one side 
to the other and always on the brink of tumbling over, 
pursue a steady, middle course. There are men who stand 
for that in this election. Those men, I trust, the electors 
will support." 



THE NEAR EAST CONFERENCE AT 

LAUSANNE 

The uncertainties and apprehensions that marked the 
whole Near East situation after the Turkish Nationalists 
under Kemal routed the Greek armies and approached 
Constantinople have continued throughout the diplomatic 
negotiations following the armistice signed at Mudania, and 
preceding the peace conference to be held in Lausanne, and 
now expected to meet formally on November 20. 

Not long after the signing of the Mudania armistice, the 
Angora Assembly took action to nullify the temporal power 
of the Sultan, the Assembly on November 1 constituting 
itself the Turkish ruler. The ardent Nationalists have no 
patience with the present Sultan, because they believe he 
too weakly accepted the conditions imposed upon Turkey by 
the Allies; and while proposing to leave the Moslem 
spiritual authority in the family of the Sultan, the Osman 
family, the Assembly decided that the authority should 
be vested in the member of the family best fitted to exercise 
it — and the deduction was that the present Sultan was not 
that member. 

DANGER IN CONSTANTINOPLE 
That mightily stirred Constantinople and the whole Near 
East. About the same time, the Nationalists became threat- 
ening in their attitude toward Allied occupation of Con- 
stantinople, and toward the High Commissioners of the 
Allies resident in that city. For a short time there seemed 
to be real danger that the Nationalists would take some 
action that would cause a collision, and the situation ap- 
peared so dangerous in the Allied countries that there was 
some question whether the new Bonar Law Government 
might not be fatally troubled in its outset by the necessity 
to choose between war and submission to Turkish arrogance. 
Rafet Pasha, the Nationalist civil governor of Constanti- 
nople, lately appointed after a coup d'e'tat by the National- 
ists, contributed materially to the dangers. He undertook 
to run Constantinople with very little regard for the Allied 
High Commissioners. He was reported to have declared 
prohibitive customs duties, to have ousted British and 
French customs employees, and to have sought to replace 
the interallied administration with a distinctly Turkish 
force. Meanwhile an anti-Kemalist editor in Constantinople 
had been seized, other Turkish enemies of the Nationalist 
Government were in terror of seizure and sudden death, and 
there were reports of numerous violations of the Mudania 
armistice terms, and of outbreaks in Thrace and other 
districts. 

THE HIGH COMMISSIONERS' REPLY 

Against all of that and all of the dynamite accumulated 
by numerous rumors from all parts of the Near East, the 
Allied High Commissioners in Constantinople took action by 



